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first thirty-seven days of the year 1815.' It was the dead of winter. Whatever evils the war had brought on the country were then most acutely and most generally felt. The Capitol of the nation was in ruins. Congress was as factious, ill-tempered, and unmanageable as parliamentary bodies invariably are when there is most need of united and efficient action. The twenty-six staid and respectable old gentlemen, styled the 'Hartford Convention/ had recently met, and the Administration papers were denouncing them as traitors, and filling the country with the wildest misrepresentations of their character and designs. And it must be owned that the tone of the New England press was such as almost to justify such misrepresentations. 'Is there/ said the Boston Gazette, 'a Federalist, a patriot in America, who conceives it his duty to shed his blood for Bonaparte, for Madison and Jefferson, and that host of ruffians in Congress who have set their faces against us for years, and spirited up the brutal part of the populace to destroy us? Not one. Shall we, then, any longer be held in slavery and driven to desperate poverty by such a graceless faction?' 'No more taxes from New England/ said many editors, 'till the Administration makes peace/ as though the badgered and distracted Administration had not been directing its best energies to that very object for nearly a year past.
"The great British expedition, moreover, so long mustering in the West Indies, so long delayed, cast a vague but prodigious, shadow before it. The inactivity of the enemy in the North was itself a cause for alarm. Gallatin's warning letter of June, 1814, had put New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore on their guard, but as the autumn passed without the reappearance of a hostile force in the Northern waters, the conviction gained ground that something overwhelming was in contemplation against the defenseless South and Southwest. Portentious paragraphs from the newspapers of the West Indies and Canada confirmed his opinion. In October, General Wilkinson felt so sure that New Orleans would fall into the hands of the enemy, that he wrote successively to three of his friends there, and finally to Secretary Monroe, urging the instant removal of certain plans and charts which he had left in the town, andry far exceeded ours, both of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
